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$730. (When we are conscious of ourselves.) From this it likewise becomes clear 
when we are conscious of ourselves, namely, when we note the difference of ourselves 
and of other things of which we are conscious. This difference, however, shows itself 
as soon as we are conscious of other things. For, if we are supposed to be conscious of 
that which we cognize through our senses, so we have to note the difference of that 
which we perceive in it, and indeed we must also at the same time differentiate the 
thing that we thereby cognize from other things ($729). Yet, the representation of 
things as well as this differentiation (which appears to be so even more clearly) is 
an action of the soul, and we accordingly cognize the difference of the soul thereby 
from the things that it represents. And, as a result, we are also conscious of 
ourselves ($729). Experience agrees with what I have said. For, when we do not 
think of the actions of the soul which take place in it, and thereby differentiate 
ourselves from the things that we think, we are not conscious of ourselves and, if 
someone should ask us at that moment whether we were conscious of ourselves, we 
would have to answer him in no other way than by saying that we were not then 
thinking about ourselves. Now, if one wants to investigate further what was lacking 
at that moment when we were not thinking of ourselves, and what otherwise 
transpires when we think of ourselves, then we will find nothing else but that we 
did not represent the actions of our soul and, thereby, the difference of ourselves 
from that which we think. 

$731. (The obscurity of internal sensation negates consciousness.) The obscurity of 
thoughts arises when we do not note the difference of things ($201). As a result, were 
no difference at all to be noted in that which we represent at one time, such that we 
did not differentiate anything in the slightest in the whole representation, then the 
entirety of our thoughts would be obscure ($201). Then, however, we would not be 
conscious of anything ($729) and, consequently, would also not be conscious of 
ourselves ($730). Therefore, complete obscurity negates consciousness. 

$732. (Consciousness requires clarity and distinctness of thoughts.) By contrast, 
since clarity arises from noting the difference in the manifold ($201), and distinctness 
from the clarity of its parts ($207), so we can grasp in just the same way that the 
clarity and distinctness of thoughts grounds consciousness. 

$733. (Reflection is required for consciousness.) Whoever differentiates things 
from one another must hold them against one another. For we differentiate them 
from one another when we perceive something in the one that we cannot put in the 
place of that which we find in the other (§17). However, we cannot perceive this 
except when we hold either the things themselves, or that which differs that is found 
in them, against one another. When we hold the items of the manifold against, and 
differentiate them from, one another, we call that reflection. As a result, it is clear that 
reflection is required for consciousness. If, accordingly, something cannot reflect, 
then it is not conscious of anything and, consequently, not conscious of itself. 

$734. (A memory is required for consciousness.) Whoever holds thoughts against 
one another must not only be able to retain what he thinks but also must know that 
he has already had the thought previously, and accordingly, must be endowed with a 
memory ($248). Now since one who is conscious holds thoughts against, and 
differentiates them from, one another ($733), so he must also have a memory; and 
in this way a memory is required for consciousness. 
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$735. (How it actually transpires that we are conscious.) And now we can grasp 
how it actually transpires that we are conscious, that is, that we know what we think 
or why our thoughts bring a consciousness along with them ($144). Namely, when 
we think something, we retain a thought over a noticeable time and differentiate it, as 
it were, from itself through the parts of time that we differentiate from each other, 
even if only indistinctly (§206). We hold it against itself and recognize that it remains 
the same (§17) and, in this way, we are brought at once to think that we have 
previously had it. And, thus, memory and reflection bring forth consciousness 
(88733, 734). 

$738. (No body can think.) All changes of a body occur through motion ($615) 
and have their reason in the magnitude, figure, and position of the parts ($615). As a 
result, if a body is supposed to think, its thoughts would have to be a change that 
occurs in the position of some of its parts with a certain magnitude and figure 
through a determinate motion. Now if a thought is supposed to be retained over a 
certain time, then either the parts would have to remain in their position, and 
therefore their motion would be impeded, or other similar parts would have to be 
brought into their place through a similar motion. Further, supposing the body to be 
conscious of this change, then the two similar states of the body ($18) would have to 
be compared with one another and their inherent similarity, but also their difference 
according to time as well as with respect to the body, would have to be noted. Now, 
this cannot be brought about through the motion of parts, since these could not 
represent anything but something composite through their magnitude, figure, and 
position; and given this, a body cannot be conscious of this change or of the 
representation that is brought about thereby ($735). Because, therefore, thoughts 
bring consciousness along with them ($194), no body can think. 

$739. (Even subtle matter cannot think.) I am well aware that those who attribute 
thoughts to the body imagine that thoughts consisted in the motion of a subtle 
matter, Yet, since in our proof we did not assume that matter should be dense, the 
proof holds as fast and immovably as before, however subtle one supposes matter to 
be. For we still cannot advance any further than that a representation of a composite 
is attained thereby: the consciousness which is required for thought ($194), remains 
lacking just as before. 

$741. (A body cannot receive a power to think.) I am well aware that Locke and 
some along with him are of the opinion that God could impart a power to think to a 
body, or as they inaptly put it, matter. We have seen ($738) that no thought can come 
from the essence and the nature of a body and, insofar as they would have it that God 
should impart this to them, they themselves acknowledge this fact. In such a way, 
God would have to make something proceed from the essence of a body that cannot 
thus proceed from it, and accordingly would have to change its essence, or at the 
same time impart to it the essence of another thing from which thoughts can proceed. 
Now, however, it is well known that the essence of a thing is unchangeable ($42), as 
well as that the essence of one thing cannot be communicated to another ($43). And 


22 Originally “144” but corrected in subsequent editions. > Corrected, as in the previous note. 
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consequently, when one says that God is supposed to communicate a power of 
thinking to matter, it is the same as to say that one wants God to make iron at 
once into gold, such that it would be iron and gold simultaneously. 

$742. (The soul is a simple thing.) Because a body can neither think according to 
its essence and nature ($$738, 739) nor can a power to think be communicated to it 
or to matter ($741), so the soul cannot be anything corporeal and neither can it 
consist of matter (§192). And since it becomes clear generally from the proofs of the 
reasons we have cited that thoughts cannot pertain to any composite thing, therefore, 
the soul must be a simple thing. 

$743. (It subsists for itself...) Since all simple things subsist for themselves ($127), 
so the soul as well must be a thing that subsists for itself ($742). 

$744. (it has a power...) Since, moreover, every thing that subsists for itself has a 
power, from which its changes flow as from a source ($114, 115), so the soul must 
also have such a power from which flow those changes enumerated in the third 
chapter above, on the basis of our experience. 

$745. (and indeed, only a single power.) Since, it is, among everything else, a 
simple thing ($742), but there can be no parts in a simple thing ($75), so a plurality of 
powers distinct from one another cannot be encountered in the soul inasmuch as 
each power would require a particular thing that subsists for itself to which it would 
belong ($127). And therefore, there is only a single power in the soul, from which all 
of its changes come, even though we tend to designate it with different names on 
account of the variety of changes. 

$747. (The one power of the soul produces a diverse effect.) Accordingly, the senses 
(§220), the imagination ($235), memory ($248), the power of reflection ($272), the 
understanding ($277), sensible desire ($434), the will ($492), and whatever else one 
might distinguish through the changes perceived in the soul, are not different powers 
($745). As a result, the one power of the soul must now bring forth sensations, at 
other times imaginings, and at other times distinct concepts, or syllogisms, or desires, 
or acts of willing and not willing, or still other changes. [...] 

$748. (How one comes to cognition of it.) In order to come to a cognition of this 
power, we must consider the changes that take place in the soul. For, since the power 
is the source of changes ($115), it provides us with nothing else by which to cognize it 
than the changes that it brings forth. 

$749. (What sensations are.) The most ordinary changes that we perceive in the 
soul are sensations. These represent the bodies to us which stimulate the organs of 
our senses (§220). Bodies are composite things ($606); accordingly, sensations 
represent composite things. The soul, in which this representation takes place, is a 
simple thing ($742). In this way, the composite is represented in a simple. Sensations 
are, accordingly, representations of the composite in the simple, which occur on the 
occasion of the changes in the external organs of the senses. 

$753. (The soul has a power of representing the world.) I have already remarked 
above that sensations direct themselves according to the changes that take place in 
the organs of the senses ($219), and represent the bodies in the world which stimulate 
our senses ($§217, 220). These bodies, however, are a part of the world ($606), and 
therefore the soul represents a part of the world, or as much of the world as the 
position of its body in the world permits; consequently, since the effects of the soul 
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come from its power ($744), the soul has a power of representing the world according 
to the position of its body in the world. 

$754. (Everything in the soul comes from it.) Since the soul has only one single 
power from which all of its changes come ($745), so everything else changeable that 
we perceive in it must also come from this power, through which the soul represents 
the world ($753). 

$755. (The essence of the soul consists in it.) Because this power is accordingly the 
reason of all that is changeable that transpires in the soul ($754), so in it consists the 
essence of the soul ($33), and in this way it is the first thing that permits of being 
thought of the soul (§34). Indeed, whoever distinctly cognizes it is in the position to 
supply the reason for everything that pertains to the soul ($33). 

$760. (Why the thoughts in the soul agree with the body is a difficult question.) We 
have already explained in detail above (§527ff) the extent to which, according to 
experience, the thoughts of the soul agree with some changes in our body, and in turn 
some changes in the body agree with others in the soul. Now, however, since we have 
proven that the soul has a power of representing that which causes changes in its 
body, so we now have to investigate how it comes about that the soul and body agree 
with one another and why at all times a thought is brought forth by the soul that 
accords with the present state of the body. And this is the difficult knot that has cost 
philosophers so much trouble, namely: accounting for how it is possible that the soul 
and body are in community with one another. 

$761. (Whether the power of the body brings forth thoughts in the soul, and the 
power of the soul brings forth movements in the body.) It is generally believed that 
through the power of the body thoughts are produced in the soul and through the 
power of the soul movements are produced in the body. [...] And this opinion on 
the part of the common person was for a long time widely endorsed by philosophers 
even if few today adhere to it. This activity of the soul upon the body, and of the body 
upon the soul, is called the natural influence of one thing upon another, and one 
thereby claims that the community of the body with the soul finds its reason in the 
natural influence of one upon the other. Yet, that this influence of the soul upon the 
body and of the body upon the soul can neither be conceived nor explained in an 
intelligible way will readily admitted; yet, it is supposed that our knowledge of it is 
nonetheless grounded in experience. But, since I have already demonstrated above 
(§9529, 534, 536%) that it cannot be shown through experience that the body acts 
upon the soul or conversely that the soul acts upon the body, so we have no choice 
but to say that the natural influence of the soul upon the body and of the body upon 
the soul is accepted without any reason and only on account of laziness. 

$762. (The activity of the soul and the body upon one another is contrary to 
nature.) {...] If the body acted upon the soul and the soul acted upon the body, 
then the same quantity of motive force cannot be preserved in the world. For, if the 
soul acted upon the body, then a motion would be produced without a previous one, 
provided that one supposes that the soul produces a motion in the body merely 
through its willing. Now since the motion that is produced possesses its own quantity 
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moment, and because in a thing nothing but its limits permit of being changed 
($107), so the soul is a finite thing and cannot, therefore, be everything that it can be 
all at once, but instead it must gradually proceed from one state to another ($109). 

$784, (In what this limitation consists.) We encounter nothing further in the soul 
than a power of representing the world (§§753, 754), and this is what persists in it 
and makes it into a being that persists for itself ($743). All changes, accordingly, that 
one perceives in it are nothing but various limitations of that same power through 
which it is determined [... ]. The reason of the limitation consists in the position of 
the body in the world ($753) and, because it is changeable, in all of the body's 
changes. 

$789. (That animals also have souls.) And it is therefore to be believed that 
animals, which like human beings have organs of sense, also have souls which 
represent the world according to the changes that occur in their sensory organs. 
For since we have come to learn of human beings that nature has fitted its soul with a 
body that is endowed with sense organs, because the body's soul represents the world 
according to the position of this body and the changes that take place in its organs; so 
from this we can cognize the intention which nature has with such bodies. And it is 
reasonable to appropriate a soul to such a body as a consequence, that is, a simple 
being that represents the world according to the position of this body in the world 
and according to the changes that take place in the organs of the senses. 

$921. (The human soul, and that of animals, is incorruptible.) [...] We note 
here only that the souls of cattle as well as the souls of human beings are simple 
things ($$742, 789) which can neither come to be naturally ($687, 88) nor pass 
away ($102). And accordingly, both are incorruptible, since namely corruption is a 
separation of parts. 

$922. (It is not destroyed by the decline of the body.) As a result of which, the soul 
does not cease to be when its body does. For the soul cannot be destroyed inasmuch 
as the parts of matter, of which the body consists, are dispersed. The soul, rather, as a 
simple being, cannot cease to be other than through annihilation ($102). 

$924. (Animals are not persons.) Now, given that one calls a person a thing that is 
conscious that it is the very same thing which was previously in this or that state, 
animals are not persons. 

$925. (Humans are persons.) By contrast, because humans are conscious that they 
are the very same things which were previously in this or that state, they are persons. 

$926. (Human souls are immortal, but those of animals are not.) As all the changes 
of a simple thing find their reason in one another ($128), so too the [soul’s**] state 
after death must be connected with the state of the soul in life. And, thus, the current 
state must lead us to recall the previous one in our memory ($§238, 248). Now since 
the human soul recognizes that it is the very same soul which was previously in this 
state, and accordingly retains its state of personhood even after the death of the body, 
so it is immortal. For that which is incorruptible is immortal when it constantly 
retains the state of personhood. It further becomes clear from this, however, that the 
souls of animals are not immortal, even if they are incorruptible (5921). 


2% Wolff writes “Leibes” but since the body is not a simple thing, he clearly intends the soul here. 
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Chapter 6: On God 


$928. (There is a necessary thing.) We exist ($1). Everything that exists has its 
sufficient reason why it rather is than not ($30). And, therefore, we as well must have 
a sufficient reason why we exist. Now, if we have a sufficient reason why we exist, 
then that reason must be encountered either in us or outside of us. If it is to be found 
in us, then we are necessary ($32); if, however, it is to be found in some other thing, 
then it must be that thing that has its reason why it is, and is therefore necessary. 
And, accordingly, there is a necessary thing. Now, however, so that we might come to 
know whether we ourselves are that thing, or whether it is something else, we will 
endeavour to investigate the attributes of that thing, in order to see whether they 
pertain to our soul or not. 

$929. (There is an independent thing.) That thing which contains the reason of its 
own actuality and therefore is such that it is impossible for it not to be, is called an 
independent being. And accordingly, it is clear that there is an independent being 
($928). 

$930. (This being contains in it the reason why the rest are.) That which is 
independent has the reason of its own actuality in it ($929). Because of this, that 
which is not independent, but which rather stems from another being, has the reason 
of its actuality outside of it, namely, in the independent being. And therefore, the 
independent being must contain the reason why the other things that are not 
independent exist. 

$931. (It is eternal.) That which is necessary can have neither a beginning nor an 
end, but is instead eternal ($29). As a result, because the independent being is 
necessary ($929), so it can have neither beginning nor end, but is instead eternal. 

$934, (It is incorruptible.) That which has no end is incorruptible ($921). Now 
since the independent being can have no end ($931), it is incorruptible. 

$935. (It is not corporeal.) Composite things can come to be and cease to exist ($64). 
‘The independent being cannot come to be and cease to exist ($931), and accordingly 
cannot be anything composite, and consequently cannot be a body ($606). 

$936. (It is a simple thing.) Now, since there can be no other things than simples 
and composites (§§51, 75), and the independent being cannot be something com- 
posite ($935), so it must be a simple thing. 

$939. (It is not the world.) Now that we have discovered some attributes of the 
independent being, we can prove that neither the world nor the soul could be an 
independent being. The world is not necessary ($576), the independent being is 
necessary ($$928, 929); therefore, the independent being is not the world ($17). 
Moreover, the world is a composite thing ($551), the independent being is a simple 
and not a composite thing ($936); as a result, the independent being is not the 
world ($17). 

$941. (It is different from our soul.) The representative power, in which consists 
the essence and nature of the soul (§$754, 755) directs itself according to the position 
of the body in the world and the changes in the organs of the senses that occur in it 
($753), and therefore it has the reason of its representations outside of it, namely, in 
the world ($786). Accordingly, the soul is dependent on the world ($938). Since, 
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$981. (The motive for His will.) Because, however, nothing can happen without a 
sufficient reason ($30), so there must also be one at hand for why God preferred one 
world to the others. Now since the various worlds, as things under a single genus, 
cannot be differentiated other than by their degree of perfection ($172), this reason 
can only be the greater degree of perfection which God encountered in this world 
which He preferred to the others. And, accordingly, itis the greatest perfection of the 
world that is the motive for His will ($496). 

$988. (Origin of actuality.) Because the perfection of the world moved God to 
choose one instead of the others ($951), and it was that world which He chose that 
alone attained to actuality ($949), so the will of God is the source of the actuality of 
things. 

$994. (Error concerning arbitrary essence.) Now since the will of God has merely 
to do with the actuality of things, but has nothing to do with their essence or 
possibility ($973), so those err who imagine that God has instituted the essence of 
things according to His own pleasure, or that He could change what He wants within 
that essence as it pleases Him. 

$1067. (What the essence of God consists in.) All that we have proven thus far 
concerning God proceeds from the fact that He can distinctly represent at once 
everything that is possible. And, accordingly, the essence of God consists in the 
power of representing distinctly and at once everything that is possible, that is, all 
worlds ($33). In this, consequently, the divine essence bears some resemblance to the 
essence of our soul. 

$1069. (What God is.) And one can accordingly say that God is the being that 
represents all worlds at once with the greatest distinctness of all. I am well aware that 
there will be some for whom this seems as if we are not speaking highly enough of 
God; yet, if they would read the foregoing carefully and were capable of compre- 
hending it, they would realize to their satisfaction that all that which is now extolled 
of God, and much more perhaps than has ever been the case before, is brought out by 
this power for representing worlds with the greatest clarity and distinctness. 

$1072. (God is infinite,) Because God represents all at once everything that is 
possible, and indeed entirely distinctly ($955), and all that can pertain to Him is 
contained in this representation ($1067), so God is everything that He can be, all at 
once, and accordingly without any limitations, or He is infinite ($109). 

$1073. (unchangeable,) From this, however, it further becomes clear that God is 
unchangeable. For if something were supposed to change in God, then He would be 
something that He had not been before, and accordingly He would not be everything 
at once, which is contrary to what was just proven ($1072). 

$1074. (and outside of time.) In turn, because God is everything at once, so 
nothing precedes, and nothing follows after ($1072). As a result of this, since time 
consists in the order of things that follow one upon the other ($94), God is not in 
time. With Him, there is no distinction between today and yesterday, yesterday and 
tomorrow, but rather all is and always remains the same. 
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Joachim Lange: A Modest and 
Detailed Disclosure of the False and 
Harmful Philosophy in the Wolffian 
Metaphysical System (1724) 


Joachim Lange was born on October 26, 1670, in Gardelegen into a large family. 
When he was 15, the family home burned in a fire, leaving his father, a local 
councillor, in a dire financial situation which forced Lange into the care of his 
uncle until the time he left to attend Gymnasium in Quedlinburg. Emulating his 
beloved brother Nicolaus, Lange sought to become a parson, a desire that brought 
him in 1689 to the university in Leipzig where he came under the tutelage of the 
orientalist and Pietist theologian (and later founder of the famous Halle orphanage) 
August Hermann Francke. Upon Francke’s dismissal from his position in Leipzig, 
after a conflict with the orthodox Lutheran authorities, Lange followed him to Erfurt 
and then briefly to Halle, though Lange soon moved to Berlin (in 1693), working first 
as a tutor and teacher and then as rector of a Gymnasium (after a brief turn as a 
rector in Céslin in present-day Poland). In this position, Lange lectured on classical 
languages (his most popular work, a Latin grammar, saw 26 editions in his lifetime) 
as well as philosophy, and it was during this second stint in Berlin that Lange wrote 
his first philosophical treatise, the Medicina mentis (Medicine of the Mind) of 1704. 

In 1709, Lange was offered, and accepted, an appointment in the theology faculty 
in Halle (after having refused a similar offer in 1699, due to his contractual obliga- 
tions). Lange engaged in various theological polemics, but it was his role as the 
spearhead of the Pietist campaign against Wolff in which he proved most conse- 
quential. In the year Lange arrived, Wolff had begun lecturing on philosophical 
topics, including metaphysics and natural theology, in which lectures Wolff fre- 
quently defended positions contrary to the Pietists (and increasingly attracted stu- 
dents from theology). Tensions continued to simmer as Wolff successfully promoted 
his own disciple for a university position over Lange’s son, the theology faculty's 
preferred candidate. Finally, Wolff's address in 1721 concluding his rectorship of the 
university before passing it to Lange prompted outrage on the part of the theology 
faculty, and led them to scrutinize Wolff's philosophical texts (apparently on Chris- 
tian Thomasius’ advice) for evidence of radical thinking. 

After penning a set of remarks on behalf of the theological faculty intended for the 
Berlin court, Lange's first public salvo was in his Caussa Dei et religionis naturalis 
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adversus atheismum (On Behalf of God and Natural Religion against Atheism) in 
1723 which attacked Wolff, albeit without naming him, in the guise of refuting Stoic 
and Spinozistic atheism and fatalism. Wolff complained about his mistreatment to 
the court while his Pietist opponents in turn appealed to have his right to hold 
lectures in philosophy revoked; however, it was Lange's caricature of Wolff's defense 
of the harmony as exculpating soldiers’ acts of desertion as necessitated, and evi- 
dently communicated to Friedrich Wilhelm I (the “soldier king”) in a letter from 
Francke, that turned the king against Wolff, resulting in the loss of his position and 
immediate exile from Prussia. Yet, this only marked the beginning of the voluminous 
exchange of texts between Wolff and Lange, and their respective allies, texts that 
include Lange’s Bescheidene und Ausführliche Entdeckung der falschen und schädli- 
chen Philosophie in dem Wolffianischen Systemate Metaphysico (A Modest and 
Detailed Disclosure of the False and Harmful Philosophy in the Wolffian Metaphysical 
System) of 1724. After this early victory, Lange's personal campaign against Wolff 
suffered a number of strategic setbacks as Wolffianism soon gained ascendancy in 
German academia and Wolff became a European cause célèbre, the influence of the 
Pietists waned in the Berlin court, and a royal commission finally exonerated Wolff 
in 1736, after which Friedrich Wilhelm I even sought (unsuccessfully) to entice Wolff 
back to Halle. Lange died in Halle on May 7, 1744. 

Unsurprisingly, Lange's philosophical positions are in service of his Pietist theo- 
logical views. Lange had already, in 1704, developed a pessimistic outlook on the 
capacity of the human intellect, beset with limitations and a susceptibility to preju- 
dice in its fallen state, to reliably cognize truth through its own powers, and outlined a 
method for healing the mind that includes cultivating self-awareness through the 
natural light and supplementing this with divine illumination attained through 
mental and spiritual discipline. For Lange, then, the Wolffian philosophy, with its 
intellectual hubris and metaphysical views that appear to undermine the efficacy of 
the human will and to rob it of any incentive to action, not to mention its deflationary 
conception of God as a pure intellect, could only have appeared as a systematic 
outgrowth and symptom of the illness diagnosed in the Medicina mentis. 

This criticism of Wolff’s metaphysics, which is consistent among Lange's volu- 
minous polemics, is enacted particularly succinctly and effectively in the preparatory 
section of A Modest and Detailed Disclosure. The so-called “Protheory [Protheorie]” 
consists of a sequence of postulates and theorems that together represent the core of 
Pietisms’ theoretical philosophical commitments and proceeds to prove or defend 
these assertions in the face of the contrary Wolffian assertions. The first set of 
principles (1-7) provide a consideration of spirits, particularly the human being 
and God, attributing to them both an intellect and will, with the latter characterized 
by absolute freedom which is further taken to constitute the proper essence of the 
human soul. Lange also takes the opportunity to make the case that the soul possesses 
a capacity to move the body, with which it consequently stands in a natural union 
and so, contrary to the harmonists, naturally and directly influences it. The second 
set of principles (8-14) explores the consequences of this characterization of spirits 
for the connection of events in nature, arguing for a contingency of events on the 
basis of the human soul's and God’s capacity for absolutely free action. This is 
contrasted with what Lange takes to be Wolff’s fatalism, grounded in the mechanical 
connection among natural events and the pre-ordained order of the soul's own states. 
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The last set of principles (15-24) argues that the consequence, intended or not, of the 
Wolffian denial of the genuine freedom of spirits and the contingency of nature, is 
(partial) Spinozism and atheism. 

Lange's criticism of Wolff, and his broader intellectual contributions, have not 
traditionally gained a sympathetic reception among historians of philosophy, a fact 
partially attributable to the polemical nature of many of his philosophical texts but 
also to the theological commitments that underlie his attack on Enlightenment 
thought. However, recent scholars have come to recognize the frequently insightful 
and trenchant character of many of Lange's observations and arguments, and that his 
treatment offers essential context for later debates about, among other things, the 
antinomy of freedom and natural necessity. Moreover, Lange’s conception of phil- 
osophy as an ancilla or handmaiden to theology is hardly exceptional in the history of 
philosophy, nor can it be denied that Pietistic commitments are interwoven into 
some of the most important philosophical systems of subsequent eighteenth-century 
German philosophy, including that of Crusius but also, arguably, Kant’. 
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Third Principle: The freedom of the understanding and will consists and is expressed 
particularly in the fact that the soul itself is the free cause of its direction, without being 
hindered by an external necessity or by an inner necessity stemming from its own 
nature, in choosing this or that, willing or acting thus or otherwise, according to its 
own free choice, in such a way that that which is actually chosen and which takes place 
either could not have occurred at all or could have occurred otherwise. 


Explanation: (1) That the freedom of the soul is of this sort is taught by the very 
name and nature of freedom; for freedom would not be worthy of its name, which 
even the fatalists grant to it, and in fact could not even exist, if it were not of this 
character, 

(2) And just this is reinforced by the common experience of all human beings, the 
untutored as well as the learned, and indeed with such unsurpassed evidence that it 
cannot fail to convince anyone, nor could more be desired. And that such an 
experience already supplies a sufficient criterion of truth is known by everyone. 

(3) The human conscience belongs to this experience. For the human being knows 
from his conscience that he is either mentally at ease, or made uneasy or anxious in 
the recollection of his past actions, according to which feeling the action is good or 
bad. Why, however, would this be the case except for the sole reason that he knows or 
is himself entirely aware that he did this or that action voluntarily, and therefore that 
he has the evil as well as the good within his free control and thus ascribes it to 
himself? If he found, by contrast, that his actions did not stem from his free will but 
rather that what happened could not in any way have been omitted, then the ease or 
uneasiness of his conscience would not have any ground in human nature and would 
not be encountered in it. And if this uneasiness were merely imagined, then malicious 
individuals would not burden themselves or torment themselves with it but would 
instead immediately dismiss its pangs, and even see to it that these did not well up in 
them in the first place. And why is it that someone who, in the midst of adversities 
that he did not cause himself, but rather which befell him contrary to what he 
deserved, reflects on his circumstances in accordance with right reason can none- 
theless resign himself to it and even sooner find himself at peace with it because he 
knows that he does not bear the blame for these things through the misuse of his free 
will but rather that others are to blame for them? 

(4) To this experience belong countless other actions on the part of the human 
being, natural as well as moral. For everyone knows that it stands within the scope of 
his free will to walk, stand, sit, lay down, wake up, eat, drink, and even to abstain from 
food for awhile and to fast, and to behave in other ways as he likes and in accordance 
with his own free will. And as concerns the properly so-called moral actions, the 
human being is no less aware that he can pursue a recognized good so long as he but 
wills it, or that he can even resolutely strive against it willfully and in spite of all 
exhortations to the contrary and in spite of ideas of what he was convinced was a 
better course of action, as daily experience teaches us. Even though the represented 
motives are capable of moving the free will to determine itself in such and such a way, 
yet they do not coerce it so to act, as anyone can experience for themselves. And what 
is more certain from experience than that when, in deciding whether to do or to omit 
something, a person feels an equivalence in his motives and cannot come to a 
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decision concerning which side outweighs the other, in the end he can tip the balance 
with his free will. 

(5) How unavoidable and necessary the freedom of the will is to human nature is 
conceded even by those who contest it, so that one can discern clearly enough, and 
counter to their own intention, that they want to appear as if they did not reject 
freedom, indeed, as if they were leading others to it, and thus they make occasional 
use of the term themselves as we will see is the case in the Wolffian system. Just how 
much we have invested in freedom shall be made particularly clear in the following 
proposition. 

(6) What will be maintained concerning freedom in this Protheory and afterwards 
in the essay itself is opposed to Stoicism, which traces everything that has to do with 
the human being to a necessary connection of things and which constitutes as it were 
the center of the Wolffian system. Accordingly, what is said here should be under- 
stood within its appropriate limits and must not be misused for the extenuation of 
human corruption and not in the least for the renunciation of our incapacity 
concerning spiritual matters. 

Consequence: The soul is not an automaton, or clockwork, such that in virtue of the 
soul’s essence its sensations, thoughts, and effects come to be in a necessary and fixed 
order with one state always following from the other. Yet there is no basis in the 
sound understanding for comparing the soul with an automaton or clockwork, for 
the essence of a clock brings with it a necessary series of its motions that proceeds 
from its structure, and so it evinces no trace of or similarity to true freedom. 
Fourth Principle: Freedom constitutes what is truly noble concerning the human soul 
and it is the ground of all morality and religion. 

Explanation: (1) God is supremely free, the most freely acting being, possessed of the 
highest, infinite freedom which is as it were the crown of His majesty and glory. Now 
since the human being bears the likeness of God, more than any other creature, as we 
know in part from the light of reason but mostly from Holy Scripture, so it cannot 
but be the case that the human being is endowed with freedom, as the most splendid 
aspect of the divine likeness, in his very essence, even though as a consequence of the 
fall he is deprived of the proper use of this divinely given power particularly in 
spiritual matters. 

(2) The principal distinction between humans and animals consists as much in the 
possession of reason as in the freedom of the will, and it is in virtue of these two 
principal powers of the spirit that we rightly attribute personality to the human soul, 
in accordance with which it subsists for itself and is immortal. [...] 

(4) As concerns morality, for this is required both a law and a free will that has 
regard for the law. And it is this free will that makes it so that the effects and actions 
of the soul agree or conflict with the law so that these are not indifferent’ but rather 
good or evil morally speaking. Now if the soul were like a clockwork, in which 
everything occurs in a necessary sequence, then it would have no need for or be 
capable of any other law other than that of its natural sequence and the necessity of 


* As would be the case if these actions necessarily proceeded in conformity with the law. 
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its driving mechanism. In such a case there could be no promising, no rousing or 
exhortation to action, no reward or punishment. For why would God promote, 
praise, and reward the good, and forbid and punish the evil, when none of it stemmed 
from a free will but instead everything proceeded in a necessary sequence and could 
not and must not occur otherwise? 

(5) On the basis of such a necessity there ceases to be any distinction between the 
good and the evil. For if everything that happens follows necessarily, then this fatal 
necessity is just the law of nature in accordance with which the soul always acts even 
when it does evil (speaking in terms of its free nature), and because the soul does 
everything in conformity with the law of its nature, it cannot be faulted for doing evil. 

(6) It is for just this reason that those atheists who maintain an absolute fatalism 
in all things negate the very nature and distinction between virtues and vices, as one 
sees in the system of Spinoza. [...] 

(8) And just as little can religion cohere with absolute necessity since, inasmuch as 
morality is completely negated by it and morality only acquires its proper form and 
lustre in religion, so it is easy to imagine that the damage that issues from fatalism as 
far as religion is concerned, and particularly to that religion revealed by God in the 
Holy Scripture, is most severe. 


Fifth Principle: Between the body and the soul, which constitute a person, there is not a 
‘metaphysical union but rather a physical one, a natural and real union, and thus 
arises a natural community of both substances with one part naturally acting upon 
the other. 


Explanation: (1) It is impossible for two natural substances that make up a single 
person to have any but a natural union with one another. Where there is a natural 
union, a natural community and influence follows. That this inference is correct is 
recognized even by those who deny natural community and the influence of one part 
upon another and, so that they might deny this latter in the case of the soul and body 
with some semblance of truth, they first of all reject the natural union of the soul with 
the body and set a metaphysical union in its place. 

(2) However, that there should be a metaphysical union, as a mere abstraction and 
invention of the mind, between two natural substances as are the soul and the body, is 
as absurd as if one were to invent a physical union between two metaphysical 
notions, or between two terms that make up a single distinction, as between the 
terms formal and material or general and special. 

(3) That there is a natural union between the soul and body is proven by reason 
and by experience. Reason along with the senses cognizes on the one hand that the 
soul and body are two naturally existing substances, and on the other hand that they 
do not make up two persons but only one and, consequently, that it is necessary for 
the constitution of a single person that they are really united and indeed in a way that 
is conformable to their nature. As concerns experience, it is this that forms the basis 
of reason’s judgment and as such it is as persuasive as it ever can be with regard to 
any other single thing, indeed all the more so since experience immediately proves 
that neither the body can separate from the soul before the time of their natural or 
violent dissolution, nor can the soul separate itself from the body, however much it 
might desire it, apart from the willful destruction of its bodily residence. Such an 
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exact and fixed natural bond between body and soul must of course have a natural 
union at its basis as it is inconceivable without it. 

(4) Now, when those who deny the natural union and influence between the soul 
and body, aside from taking the rules of motion from mechanics and baselessly 
applying them in pneumatics in opposition to the nature of freely acting causes, 
specifically cite as a reason for their denial that they cannot conceive how a spirit 
could be physically united with a body and act upon it, they commit a twofold error 
in their argumentation. First, they commit an error inasmuch as they seek to deny 
something concerning which one can have adequate certainty by means of experi- 
ence only because they cannot comprehend how something happens, and thus they 
argue, contrary to the principles of a sound philosophy, from the ignorance of 
something to the denial of that thing which is itself confirmed through universal 
and constant experience. Further, they err in that they light upon a hypothesis which 
not only conflicts with experience but is also much less comprehensible than the one 
they reject in defiance of all experience. Of such a sort is the hypothesis which they 
have invented concerning the metaphysical union of the soul and body, and the 
associated pre-established harmony between both parts of the human being, as we 
will come to see in several instances below. 


Sixth Principle: To the active and free power of the soul, insofar as itis united with the 
body, belongs the capacity of directing and moving the body, as its mechanical 
structure permits, and while the manner in which the soul directs the body conforms 
to this structure, the principle of that direction depends upon the soul. 


Proof of this Principle: As this proposition is a postulate which no one can have any 
ground for denying, and thus it was found to be true and continues to be found so on 
account of constant experience, and indeed was taken as such not only by philo- 
sophers up until Descartes but by the entire human race, so it stands in no need of 
proof; some few philosophers, however, namely Descartes and Leibniz, dissent from 
this and so I will briefly and quite superfluously adduce the grounds for this 
proposition, which are: 

(1) The natural union of the soul and the body, in accordance with the fifth 
principle, Where there is a natural union, there a natural community must also 
arise which expresses itself in reciprocal influence, since the union would otherwise 
be without a reason and would thus be in vain and useless. This is recognized as well 
by those who oppose this union and thus they hit the very height of absurdity, as was 
already considered, in denying the natural union of soul and body and setting a 
merely metaphysical one in its place. 

(2) The common experience of all human beings, not only of the learned but also of 
the untutored, and the consensus that thereby emerges among the entire human race, 
which brooks no comparison with the dissent of a few philosophers with their novel 
opinions that fly in the face of all reason and experience. 

(3) The utility, even necessity, of this doctrine for the entire doctrine of moral and 
civic duties, and in natural and revealed religion. This is because most actions which 
pertain to human life and civil society, and some of those concerning God pertaining 
to religion, require the assistance of the body and its members in such a way that 
without its cooperation these actions could not be carried out by the soul. So also the 
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(4) Because the soul moves the body, voluntary and arbitrary motions and actions 
are not those which are merely in accord with the will of the soul, but rather those 
that are effected by the soul in accordance with its free will. 

Explanation: One does well to distinguish the merely natural motions that pertain to 
the body's continued life, such as digestion and nourishment, from arbitrary and 
voluntary or elective movements and actions, and from those arbitrary movements 
and actions of the body, the so-called coerced motions, which originate in external 
force. 


Seventh Principle: Just as the soul directs and moves the body in virtue of its natural 
union with it, and therefore also makes use of the body and bodily senses in order to 
‘frame its ideas or symbols of corporeal things, so it is also diversely affected according to 
the constitution of the body and of bodily things and is thereby brought to this or that 
sensation. 

Proof of this Principle: No doubt the current proposition is also a postulate, so it 
stands in no need of proof on account of its self-evidence and is therefore rightly to be 
reckoned among those givens that everyone admits. However, even though it is 
superfluous, I will supply the grounds for this principle here because there are 
some few who dissent from this. These grounds are: (1) The previously proved natural 
union between the soul and the body, which brings this principle along with it. 

(2) The previously demonstrated sovereignty of the soul over the body. For, 
whoever admits that will not deny this proposition [... 

(3) The common experience of all human beings, as on this point it is as self- 
evident and convincing as anything can be. To this as well belongs what the medical 
doctors have observed and proven of the community between the soul and body in so 
many instances. 

(4) The pure impossibility that the soul should be able to frame for itself, out of its 
own essence, all ideas as well as sensations of corporeal things without making use of 
its bodily senses for their formation. And even if one cannot formulate a distinct 
concept of how the soul, as a spirit, could be affected through the senses of a 
corporeal being, nonetheless familiarity with the rest of the arguments suffices, and 
indeed all the more so since it is much less comprehensible how the soul could frame 
a representation of the things which impinge upon the soul without any assistance 
from the senses; and thus the rule, which is correct when appropriately limited, has 
come about, namely, that nothing is in the intellect that has not previously been in the 
senses, So one has that much less reason to fault the common system for its deficiency 
in accounting for the cognition of the way in which the body influences the soul, 
since the deficiency in the Cartesian and Leibnizian or Wolffian system is all the 
greater. 

(5) The irresolvable difficulty, that is to be found in the dissenting Cartesian 
system, that one immediately appropriates to God what one does not want to ascribe 
to the body, and hence excites such ideas in God as are highly unbecoming to Him 
and opens the way to atheism. Indeed, nature is confused with the creator since one 
ascribes to God what nature itself effects, in accordance with the divinely instituted 
order, in the commerce between the soul and body, and thereby passes nature off for 
God and only makes the ground that much more suitable for Spinozism and atheism 
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to take root. No less impossibility and difficulty is to be found in the Wolffian system 
of so-called pre-established harmony, as shall be shown in detail below. The sandy 
and hollow foundation upon which this system builds its case for the contrary 
proposition, namely that the soul brings forth all of its ideas and sensations of 
corporeal things, without any assistance from the body and the senses, from its 
own essence, is precisely the idealistic principle that the essence of the soul actually 
consists in the power of representing the world as it were without the world, or of 
framing ideas of corporeal things without corporeal things, which principle has been 
accepted without any ground and indeed contrary to all reason and which can never 
be proven. 

Consequence: Because it is impossible for the soul to frame ideas of corporeal things 
without the actual existence and assistance of the world and its body, the system of 
the idealists that is built on the contrary proposition is altogether baseless, to say 
nothing at the moment of its inherent absurdity. 

Eighth Principle: Just as the human soul, as a free spirit, can act upon the body and 
through it upon other bodies and hence can act as it pleases so far as its nature allows 
and in a way that the mechanical structure of the world with its subordination of 
‘material things within the series of secondary causes is not thereby disturbed; so, there 
is a similar sort of action on the part of God that takes place in the universe, since He 
does not only have a particular influence on the human soul but also on material 
things or bodies, as secondary causes, and in accordance with their nature, and this 
action proceeds in such a way that the structure and order of the universe is not thereby 
changed or degraded. In addition to this sort of action, God also retains the freedom to 
employ His power according to His wisdom exceptionally outside of and above nature, 
which is to say, to perform miracles, without thereby degrading the structure and order 
of the universe, especially when the miracle is not directed towards those principal 
bodies that belong to the structure of the universe. 

Explanation: [...] (2) As concerns the free providence of God, three things are to be 
carefully distinguished: (a) The initial arrangement of the universe and of all things in 
it, after which the secondary causes continue to act, for themselves and each 
according to its own nature, and maintain their order by means of the sustaining 
and, so long as it extends, concurring power of God. (b) The special influence of God, 
which nonetheless is accommodated to the secondary causes, upon the particular 
direction of things, especially with regard to the human race, partially in order to 
hinder evil (or in the case that evil is admitted by God’s justice, to limit it) and punish 
it and, in that way, to direct it to good ends, but partially also in order to support and 
bless the good. (c) The extraordinary influence and action of God, in accordance with 
which God departs from the regular order of nature in the production of this or that 
effect, whereby He eminently demonstrates His sovereignty and the superiority of 
His free power over all of nature, which is to say, He works a miracle. The first is the 
ground of the general providence of God. And just as God proves His particular 
influence in the second, so the third belongs to His extraordinary providence and 
government which distinguishes itself particularly in being directed towards such 
objects as belong to the realm of nature but nonetheless usually takes place with a 
particular eye towards the realm of grace. [...] 
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(6) The principal aspects of divine providence in the realm and order of grace 
harmonize with the previously noted principal aspects of God’s providence in the 
realm of nature. For, there is (a) the foundation and instituted order of our salvation; 
(b) God's orderly activity and government, which operates on souls through the 
medium of the divine word and holy sacraments, as it does at the outset for our 
conversion and after that for constancy in our action and our direction; (c) God's 
extraordinary action, for when God converts someone without the ordinary means, 
as with Saul or Paul, He deems them worthy of a quite particular grace and gift. In the 
latter instance, such an action on the part of God compares to those miracles which 
He performs upon corporeal things, or at least has a certain analogy with them [...]. 


Consequence of the Eighth Principle: Now since, as has been shown, God as the 
highest free cause acts in the universe and particularly with respect to the human 
race, in the realm of nature as well as in the realm of grace, and partly in the form of 
orderly action and partly in the form of extraordinary action, inasmuch as He brings 
about countless contingent occurrences but also as He arranges, or allows, good and 
evil to take place through created spirits and angels; so, it follows incontrovertibly 
from this that a mechanical connection of material things could not obtain in the 
universe since that would mean that all occurrences would merely happen according 
to the necessity of nature and the subsequent occurrence would always necessarily 
and without exception arise from the preceding and would have to find its reason in 
it, even though it is not to be denied that some subordination of things and causes 
obtains. 


Ninth Principle: The freedom of freely acting causes is the ground of contingency or of 
contingent things as opposed to necessary things. 


Explanation: (1) Contingent things are those things which occur in this world, 
though which, because they involve no contradiction or other impossibility, could 
have occurred otherwise and could have been constituted differently than how they 
were actually constituted or than how they actually occurred or could still occur. 

(2) Now, because the possibility of another occurrence or different constitution 
presupposes such causes as have it within the scope of their free will to nonetheless 
act so or otherwise, even when all the conditions sufficient for an action are at hand; 
so one can easily see that the freedom of freely acting causes is as it were the root and 
ground of contingency. 


Tenth Principle: Possible things, with regard to freely acting causes, are not only those 
things which have actually occurred, are occurring, or will occur in this world, but also 
those which though they neither have occurred, do occur, nor will occur, nonetheless 
could have or even to some extent should have done so. 


Explanation: (1) ‘This proposition is grounded on the nature of freedom as that in 
accordance with which someone did or omitted something which could have or 
should have been omitted or done. 

(2) The correctness of this proposition is particularly evident because otherwise, if 
there were nothing else possible in the world than what actually happens, then not 
only freedom but the whole of morality would collapse, and all promises, warnings, 
exhortations, and commands, as well as threats and punishments, would be in vain. 
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(3) It remains to note, so that one can better distinguish the tenth proposition 
from the ninth, that contingent and possible things, while they have much in common 
with one another, are nonetheless not the same. For all contingent things are also 
possible, but not all possible things are also contingent, since necessary things also 
belong to the possible; and likewise concerning the contrary, impossible things are not 
necessary things (which are opposed to the contingent) but rather, as things which 
involve a contradiction and therefore can never come to exist, remain non-beings. 


Eleventh Principle: God's foreknowledge or foresight, as He sees all possible and 
contingent things before they occur on account of His omniscience, does not confer 
any necessity on those events that depend upon a freely acting cause, even though they 
are certain from the perspective of divine foreknowledge. 


Explanation: (1) The truth of this proposition is clear from the nature or proper 
characterization of foreknowledge, which does not mean to make something as it 
should be and order it in accordance with some special influence, but instead to know 
something in advance as it is, and therefore to know those things that occur on the 
basis of free causes as free and contingent, and to know those things as necessary that 
do not occur through free causes but through beings acting according to natural 
necessity. In this way, the free, contingent, and the necessary are and remain what 
they are. 

(2) And since the foreknowledge of God is constituted in this way, it does not 
serve as the ground for the existence and constitution of the things and events so 
foreseen, as if these took place because they were foreseen to do so; the case is rather 
the reverse as the existence and constitution of things and events serve as the ground 
for divine foreknowledge such that that which either does not exist or occur at all, or 
which cannot under any condition be reckoned among possible events, is not and 
cannot be foreseen by God since it is pure nothingness. 

(3) When an individual who is endowed with freedom limits himself to the 
perspective of his own present time and his own experience, he can easily compre- 
hend matters from the past and relating to the present, or make an inference from the 
present to the past or future. For he knows on the basis of an experience whose 
certainty exceeds almost all geometrical self-evidence, that it stands within his 
freedom to do, or omit to do, this or that, to perform an action in this way or that 
or at some time or another, without finding himself subject to certain and immutable 
determination. Now what he does in fact do is a contingent action and it remains 
such even if it might be so that God through His omniscience foresaw the action 
when it actually happened. or should or could have happened under a given 
condition. What holds regarding the present holds, as already indicated, regarding 
the past and the future as well. 

(4) The same thing might be illustrated quite clearly with respect to what humans 
know of what others do. For suppose that others act in various ways and indeed such 
that I hear and see, and therefore know, what they do. Now it is obvious here that my 
knowledge exercises no influence upon the actions of other people, no more than 
upon the events that occur on account of the series of merely physical causes, with 
one subordinated to the other, which is not contingent but necessary and likewise 
known by me. Now, the better to imagine the foreknowledge of God, suppose that the 
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human being could foresee future things as certainly as he knows present ones; in 
that case his foreknowledge would nevertheless have as little an influence as an effect 
upon future things as his knowledge does upon present things. [...] 

(6) For even though events have their certainty in regard to God’s foreknowledge, 

they nonetheless do not have any necessity, Even if one ascribes to them a hypothet- 
ical necessity, or necessity of consequence, they still retain their contingency if they 
are contingent in themselves. Since God's foreknowledge does not wield any influ- 
ence as its effect but instead the effect comes from the human being as a free cause, so 
the antecedent, the human being who has effected this or that state of affairs, stands 
in no necessary connection with another cause; as a result, the consequent is not 
necessary but only contingent and could not have happened or could have been 
omitted according to the free will of the antecedent, as a freely acting being. [...] 
Twelfth Principle: Just as God's understanding does not introduce any necessity into 
human action through His foreknowledge, so just as little does God's will negate the 
‘freedom of human action, and the contingency that thereby comes about, through His 
providence and the decrees that belong to it. 
Explanation: [...] (2) The truth of the above proposition can also be clearly known 
from the properties of the providence of God, which depends on His wisdom and 
will. However before I put this forward, I presuppose as an undeniable postulate that 
since God's providence has to do with the governance of the entire world, and 
particularly of the human race, His providence must evidence the same properties 
in themselves and in their infinite perfection which one finds and praises in a wise, 
good, and just regent, steward, and father, indeed, those same properties which 
God Himself demands of such individuals according to the law of nature and His 
own word. 

(3) Now, however, as concerns one’s comportment with respect to good and evi 
one finds and praises, and also demands, of such individuals the following: that they 
love the good and promote and reward it through benevolent regulation; and on the 
contrary that they hold the evil in contempt and forbid it or, when it does not permit 
of being obstructed, allow it to happen contrary to their good will but, even with such 
a disfavoring permission, they punish and limit it to the extent that the constitution 
or rules of their realm and household rightly allows, and in doing so direct it to a 
good purpose, and in matters relating to the good and evil they proceed with only this 
end in mind in composing their decrees and prescriptions. 

(4) These are the properties, set down by God Himself according to the law of 
nature and Holy Scripture, that a good, wise, and just regent, that is, one pleasing to 
God, can and must have with respect to the good and the evil. On this basis, it would 
be impossible for us to conclude otherwise, consonant with sound reason, than that 
God Himself possesses these well-pleasing characteristics in the most perfect way and 
that they are evidenced in His governance of the world and of the human race as He 
directs all of His decrees according to them. Therefore, we are entirely justified in 
making the following inference concerning the providence of God: 


Everything good must come originally from God. 


‘That good which occurs on account of a free creature is loved, promoted, and blessed 
by God. 
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everything that happens proceeds immutably, and without any freedom and free 
determination, out of the essence of the things themselves. Since one rightly asserts 
that [... ] such physical causes necessarily act and their effect must necessarily follow 
when they are found in such circumstances that they can act and an effect must 
follow, as one observes when fire is brought close enough to straw for it to catch, the 
straw cannot refrain from doing so and thus its ignition necessarily follows. By 
contrast, a free cause can determine itself completely freely now and again and can 
even refrain from acting when the conditions sufficient for the action are in place 
such that the effect does not follow; or, when it does not refrain from so acting, the 
effect still is not absolutely necessary but is rather only contingent. And because such 
natural and unchangeable necessity is found in those things that have a mechanical 
structure, such as automata and clockworks, so one also tends to call physical 
necessity mechanical necessity. 

(4) This absolute physical-mechanical necessity is also called necessity of the 
consequent [necessitas consequentis), where this indicates that the thing or effect 
that results from the antecedent is necessary as when it proceeds from a cause that is 
not free but is merely natural and necessary, or even as a necessary effect insofar as it 
stands in connection with another necessary cause. 

(5) This absolute physical-mechanical necessity is also appropriately termed 
necessity of concatenation as the causes and effects hang together like a chain in a 
fixed order [...]. 

(6) And the same physical and mechanical necessity is otherwise called fatal 
necessity, or physical-mechanical fate which consists in a necessary series of causes 
and effects. 

(7) There is accordingly no contingency but an absolute necessity among 
machines and automata or among the events that merely stem from physical causes 
and the necessity of the nature of acting beings, and so which are similar to automata 
in a certain respect. And even though their constitution is contingent to the extent 
that it has not always existed but at one point began to be, having been brought to 
existence by a free cause, so the occurrences that proceed from it are not contingent 
but, in accordance with the being’s constitution, and in virtue of its unchangeable 
connection with those occurrences, follow from it with an absolute necessity. There- 
fore, one cannot infer at all from the contingency of existence and of a being’s 
constitution to a contingency of the sequence in the same connection such that it 
would be opposed to a genuine necessity; as a result, this connection is not contingent 
but rather necessary. 

(8) It is self-evident, however, that God Himself, as a being from itself, both 
independent and eternal, is an absolutely necessary being in the most perfect sense 
of that term, and it is no less obvious that things which are geometrically, arithmet- 
ically, metaphysically and even physically and mechanically necessary do not on that 
account cease to be absolutely necessary since “absolute necessity” can be said to hold 
of the essence and existence of God Himself in a quite special way. 

(9) We should distinguish hypothetical necessity from all those sorts of absolute 
necessity we have described and differentiated thus far. For this necessity is found in 
such occurrences as presuppose a free cause and a freely acting being and are an effect 
of these. This necessity is called “hypothetical” on the basis of the hypothesis or 
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supposition that the free cause has actually brought something about through its own 
action and therefore the effect must come to be and is to that extent necessary, though 
as regards the free cause it retains its contingency because it could have also omitted 
to perform its action, or could have done so in another way, freely determining itself 
to do so, This hypothetical necessity is also sometimes called necessity of the 
consequence [necessitas consequentiae] which must not be confused with the previ- 
ously mentioned necessity of the consequent [necessitate consequentis) which is 
absolute. [...] 

Fourteenth Principle: The words “free,” “spontaneous,” “freedom,” and “spontaneity’ 
are in no way synonymous but distinguished in terms of their meaning inasmuch as 
they refer to contrary things; so, freedom pertains solely to freely acting causes, 
whereas spontaneity in the proper sense pertains only to animals, merely physical 
causes, and automata. 


Explanation: (1) Free, properly speaking, means that something can determine itself 
from its own power of choice to do a variety of things in a variety of ways, and 
therefore that it has the principle of its own dominion in itself or in its free will, and is 
directed by the understanding; freedom, therefore is found chiefly in God Himself 
but also in some measure in all created and immortal spirits, such as angels and 
human souls. By contrast, that action is spontaneous which proceeds from what is 
internal to some thing without rational or free direction, and without any external 
coercion, merely from the constitution of its nature and structure according to the 
natural and mechanical laws of motion, and so that action transpires in such and 
such a way but cannot proceed or transpire otherwise. Therefore, irrational animals 
no doubt act spontaneously in those actions that they do themselves, but not freely, 
even though they are not automata. The grass grows after the rain spontaneously but 
not freely, and the clock works spontaneously but not freely. 

(2) While it should be noted that the words spontaneous and spontaneously are 
often taken to mean the same as free and freely, a fact quickly recognized from 
ordinary speech, such an equivalence cannot be permitted to those who actually 
deprive the human being of any genuine freedom and regard him as an automaton, 
in this way only granting him a mere spontaneity in the guise of a proffered 
freedom. {...] 

Consequence from the Foregoing Principle: Whoever takes spontaneity for a genuine 
liberty, and yet understands by spontaneity nothing other than a necessary drive of 
nature and a structure that is found among natural causes and automata, that person 
leads people down the garden path from true liberty to Stoical and absolute fatalism 
which forms the soul of Spinozism. [...] 

Fifteenth Principle: When free causes, such as human beings, are dragged into the 
natural and mechanical connection of material things, and are thus supposed to do 
everything in accordance with the necessity of their nature and structure like merely 
physical causes and automata, then such a connection is not a wise one with regard to 
the human being that could be consistent with freedom and contingency, but is rather 


* Here, and in what follows, Lange employs the Latin “spontaneum” and “spontancitas” 
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enjoys a (relatively) charitable treatment at Wolff’s hands, though this is less 
surprising considering Lange's decisively uncharitable treatment of Wolff, but also 
considering Wolff's own express admiration for Tschirnhaus. Early in his own 
intellectual career, Wolff met Tschirnhaus on at least one occasion, during which 
they discussed Spinoza’s philosophy and Tschirnhaus reportedly disabused Wolff of 
a widespread mischaracterization of Spinoza’s metaphysics (which mischaracteriza- 
tion is addressed in the note to the opening section of the Refutation). 

Wolff's Refutation is presented in §$671-716 of the second volume of the Theo- 
logia naturalis (Natural Theology) of 1737. In the initial set of sections (§$671~687), 
Wolff scrutinizes Spinoza’s definitions, particularly of God, substance, attribute, 
mode, and finite thing. Wolff finds a variety of faults with these definitions, and 
contrasts them with their proper definitions in the Leibnizian-Wolffian philosophy. 
Wolff traces these errors to Spinoza’s failure to engage in a properly rigorous 
ontology, an exercise Spinoza evidently thought he could be excused from given 
his reliance on the Cartesian principle that to grasp a term or concept it suffices 
simply to have a clear and distinct perception (or conception) of it. Having 
uncovered the inadequacies of Spinoza's initial principles, Wolff proceeds to show 
how these figure into Spinoza’s account of extension ($$688-93), his doctrine of 
bodies ($$694-6), the claims of the uniqueness and necessary existence of substance 
(8697-706), and his faulty account of infinite thought as composed of an infinite 
number of finite thinking things (§§707-8). Finally, in the last sections ($$709-16), 
Wolff confirms the fatalistic, irreligious, and atheistic character of Spinozism and 
shows how these errors could have been avoided had Spinoza sought distinct notions 
of key ontological concepts. 

Due to its rigor and sensitivity to Spinoza’s express views, Wolff's Refutation 
enjoyed a largely positive reception and became a key point of reference in subse- 
quent discussions of Spinoza by German thinkers (sympathetic and otherwise). In 
addition to being published by Wolff as part of the Theologia naturalis, the sections 
comprising the Refutation were later published separately in a German translation by 
Johann Lorenz Schmidt (1702-49) in 1744, along with the first German translation of 
Spinoza’s Ethics. Significantly, it is in this edition that these sections are first 
designated (by Schmidt) as a self-standing “refutation [Widerlegung].” Wolff was 
later praised for his treatment of Spinoza by no less than Moses Mendelssohn who in 
1755 lauded Wolff for casting Spinozism in its proper light before setting about to 
refute it. Wolff's Refutation also played a role in the famous pantheism controversy 
later in the eighteenth century, as F. H. Jacobi and G. E. Lessing were apparently in 
agreement that Wolff had failed to understand, and so to decisively refute, Spinoza, 
but Mendelssohn continued to defend Wolff's criticism in his own refutation of 
Spinozism in his final philosophical work, Morgenstunden (Morning Hours) of 1785. 

‘The following translation is of Wolff's original Latin text, and all notes are my 
own, Translations from Spinoza’s Ethics and other works follow those in The 
Collected Works of Spinoza, edited and translated by E. Curley, 2 vols. (Princeton: 
Princeton UP, 1985 & 2016) and, as is standard scholarly practice, the Ethics is cited 
according to book (Roman numeral); definition “d,” axiom “ax,” proposition “p,” or 
appendix “app,” and corresponding number; followed by scholium “s,” or corollary 


'c,” and number when appropriate. Wolff's references to his own texts are to the 
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Latin editions of his metaphysical and logical writings, individually listed in the 
bibliography below, with references to the second part of the Theologia naturalis 
given simply by section number. Additionally, it should be noted that I have retained 
a couple of important Latin terms in the translation for which no English rendering 
was available or preferable: “essentialia” which for Wolff denotes that set of deter- 
minations that makes up a being’s essence, and “a-se-ity [aseitas]” (which would 
literally be rendered “being-from-itself-ness”). 
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in terms of “a mode that expresses God’s essence in a certain and determinate way insofar as 
He is considered an extended thing,” and he claims in [Ip11c’] that “the human intellect is a 
part of the infinite intellect of God,” of which he gives no particular account inasmuch as he 
holds “thinking substance and extended substance for one and the same substance, which is 
now comprehended under this attribute, now under that.” So he also calls “a mode of extension 
and the idea of that mode one and the same thing but expressed in two ways” (IIp7s), or “the 
mind and the body are one and the same individual, which is conceived now under the 
attribute of thought, now under the attribute of extension,” and “the idea of the mind and 
the mind itself are one and the same thing, which is conceived under one and the same 
attribute, namely thought” (Ip21s). It is thus apparent that nothing has been inserted by us 
into this definition of Spinozism other than what one can read in the Ethics of Spinoza in 
just as many words. That the terms are taken in the signification according to that which 
they have in their definitions can be ascertained from what has been said but will also be 
understood from what follows. 


$672. (The definition of God according to Spinoza’s hypothesis.) According to the 
Spinozistic conception, God is “a substance consisting of an infinity of attributes of 
which each one expresses an eternal and infinite essence” (Id6). 


Spinoza's definitions must be weighed carefully if you want to uncover the source of those 
errors which he appeared to demonstrate, at least as far as he and others were concerned. 
However, these are not perspicuous enough but foster a kind of obscurity which easily casts a 
cloud over an insufficiently attentive mind. We will consider what he understands by attribute 
in the next section, Insofar, however, as he says that God consists of an infinity of attributes, 
and nonetheless lays claim to no more than two of these in the entire course of his treatment, 
namely extension and thought, and asserts both to be infinite as we have already noted 
($671n), it was possible for it to appear dubious whether according to the present definition 
an infinite number of attributes are to be attributed to God or in fact only two, or whether a 
finite number of attributes are to be attributed to God afterall but of which each is infinite in 
itself, To be sure, he has distinguished in his account between a being infinite in its own kind 
and one absolutely infinite, and he affirms that, concerning the former, it is possible that an 
infinity of attributes be denied but that in the latter case it does not involve any negation," 
and on account of this they seem to be understood as infinite in number. This is confirmed 
more fully in a number of places, for instance, when he writes in IIp3s that “God does 
infinitely many things in infinitely many ways” (though, according to his opinion, diverse 
ways of acting flow from the diversity of attributes), and when he asserts in Ip9 that “the 
more reality or being each thing has, the more attributes belong to it.” Not a little obscurity, 
in short, hides in these words, namely that each attribute expresses an eternal and infinite 
essence. For Spinoza is not able to define what he wishes to be understood by essence, but 
contents himself with a confused notion; further, it is not sufficiently understood what it is 
to express an essence, particularly since it is manifest from the work as a whole that 
individual attributes express one and the same thing in diverse ways such that it is one 
and the same thing that is expressed through thought and extension, and only the manner of 
expression is different. 


7 The text here anomalously refers to “prop2part.2” _* See the Explanation of 1d6. 
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$673. (The definition of attribute according to Spinoza’s hypothesis.) By attribute 
Spinoza understands “what the intellect perceives of a substance, as constituting its 
essence” (Id4). 


Here again Spinoza presupposes a signification of the word essence which has not been 
explicated by him. For, although he explains what essence is and how it is distinguished 
from the being of an idea and even the being of existence in the “Metaphysical Thoughts” 
appended to his Descartes’ Principles of Philosophy demonstrated in the geometrical manner? 
these concepts are not carried over into the system he puts forth here, because there he 
philosophizes in Descartes’ mindset and not really in agreement with his own teaching as set 
forth in the Ethics. 


$674. (The definition of substance according to Spinoza’s hypothesis.) By substance 
Spinoza understands “what is in itself and is conceived through itself, i.e., that whose 
concept does not require the concept of another thing, from which it must be 
formed” (Id3). 


It is not sufficiently clear what is intended by being in itself and being conceived through itself. 
Noticing this obscurity himself, Spinoza accordingly attempts to explicate what it was he had in 
mind through the words that follow: namely that is in itself and is conceived through itself the 
concept of which does not require the concept of another thing from which it must be formed. It is 
evident from the rest of his work that he understands by concept the representation of a thing 
in the intellect, which we have called a notion (Log. $34). From this it is understood that 
according to Spinoza that is in itself and is conceived through itself of which we have a notion 
without presupposing a notion of another thing, or the notion of which is not resolvable into 
other notions. Thus, according to him and as was also apparent to Descartes, the notion of 
extension is not resolvable into other notions, and thus the intellect represents through 
extension something to itself that exists in itself, or a substance, and in this way the Cartesians 
take extension for a substance. For although Spinoza makes extension into an attribute of God, 
nonetheless it is clear from Ip10 that any attribute of a single substance must be conceived 
through itself, and that a substance cannot be conceived otherwise by means of the intellect 
than through an attribute ($673). An attribute, after his way of thinking, thus supposes nothing 
in the thing as to why it exists in that same thing, and therefore for him the essence of a 
substance is represented in the intellect and the object, as it were, which the idea corresponds to 
is in the substance itself. 


$675. (What cause of itself is for Spinoza.) Through cause of itself, which is to say 
being from itself, Spinoza understands that “whose essence involves existence, or that 
whose nature cannot be conceived except as existing” (Id1). 


‘That Spinoza names that the cause of itself which we call being from itself is clear from the 
identity of their definitions. For we define being from itself as that which exists through its own 


* Spinoza's book, Renati Descartes Principiorum Philosophiae pars 1 & II, more geometrico demonstra- 
tae, was published in 1663 and was the only book published under his name in his lifetime. The “Appendix 
Containing Metaphysical Thoughts” is found in The Collected Works of Spinoza vol. I, pp. 299-346, with 
the chapter Wolff is referring to occurring at pp. 303-5. 
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thinking (see Principles of Philosophy 152-4"). In addition, one sees that Descartes claimed 
that what is true is recognized through clear and distinct perception, affirming that to be true 
which is clearly and distinctly perceived, and contending that error is avoided insofar as 
something is not allowed to be true unless it is clearly and distinctly perceived (see Principles 
1.30). Finally, it is evident that besides the ideas of extension and of thought, Descartes also 
admits an idea of a supremely perfect being, involving necessary and eternal existence, and this 
is the idea of God (Principles 1.14), from whom he removes anything in which some imper- 
fection or limitation is apprehended (Principles 1.23), and whom alone he declares the true 
cause of everything that is and can possibly be (Principles 1.24). He claims this idea of God to be 
clear and distinct, provided that “we avoid supposing that the idea adequately represents 
everything which is to be found in God; and we must not invent any additional features, but 
concentrate only on what is really contained in the idea and on what we clearly perceive to 
belong to the nature of a supremely perfect being” (Prinieples 1.54). By means of these 
principles, he rejects a motive power implanted in bodies, since we do not at all per 
clearly and distinctly how such a power might follow from extension, and so he referred the 
‘motion on which depends “any variation in matter or diversity in its many forms” (Principles 
11.23) to God as its cause (Principles 11.36). He who attends with care to the details in the course 
of reading the Ethics will understand sufficiently that these notions were fixed in Spinoza's 
mind, Now since he considered that, concerning our creation properly so called, which the 
theologians call a first creation, that is, a bringing forth from nothing (Rat. Psych, $697), we do 
not have a clear and distinct notion, so he rejected the notion of a creative power as a human 
fabrication, and maintained that it cannot properly be attributed to God."? And since existence 
is not contained in the notion of extension or in the notion of thought, nor is it admitted to 
follow from these notions necessarily, such that some portion of extension or a certain thought 
in a certain determinate mode necessarily exists; as a result Spinoza did not recognize corporeal 
substance or finite thinking substance as necessary or uncreated beings. Nothing remained, 
therefore, other than to admit one substance, namely God, to whose essence belongs necessary 
existence, and in whom infinite extension and thought exist, and moreover that the infinite 
‘modifications of both yield particular things, which are called bodies and souls. Now after he 
had conceived this hypothesis firmly in his mind, he reformulated Descartes’ notion in 
accordance with what he required, and from thence arose the definitions just set forth which 
fit the hypothesis, as will be sufficiently obvious to the attentive reader if he wishes to compare 
these definitions with those just stated. Thus, Spinozism has arisen from the impossibility of 
creation combined with the principles of the Cartesian philosophy, and through the abuse of 
the criterion of truth that is established in that philosophy. He who is to overturn Spinozism 
must either defend the reality of the notion of the creative power, or must show that there is 
something in the Cartesian principles that deviates from the truth. Insofar as this is corrected 
by the elimination of that which is erroneous, it follows that creation must be admitted, even if 
we do not clearly and distinctly perceive it like we do other things of which we are properly 
conscious. 


Translations from Descartes’ Principles follow those in The Philosophical Writings of Descartes, vol. 1, 
edited and translated by J. Cottingham, R. Stoothoff, and D. Murdoch (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1999), 
pp. 177-291 (references are to part and section number in the Principles) 

Sec, for instance, Spinoza's comparison in his Descartes’ Principles of Philosophy of creation ex nihilo 
to producing a square circle (in Collected Works of Spinoza, vol. 1, p. 249). 


